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ABSTRACT 

Based on the assuoiption that newspapers miroror the 
conceptions of economic development among major groups in society and 
that analysis of their content may aid in the clarification of group 
viewpoints, two dimensions along which groups might differ with 
respect to their conceptions of economic developuient issues were 
postulated: the need for survival by members of the groups, and the 
modal cognitive structures and prpcesses of members of the groups^ 
Coverage by slum papers and coverage^ by elite papers in Greater 
Delhi, India, were then compared. .Findings indicated t^at slum 
newspapers gave more attention to immediate relief for the extremely 
destitute, to economic questions affecting their survival, tq a topic 
officially designated as urgent to their continued survival (family 
planning) , and to small, local projects and concerns. ,T^e elite 
newspapers, on the other and, gave more attention to presexvatign of 
existing institutions and to cosmopolitan issues and cpncerjis* . 
(Author/HOD) 
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Abstract : Delineation of differences in conception of economic 
development among major groups in society may aid in achieving the 
degree of consensus necessary for 'levelopmerit to proceed in a 
democratic manner. Newspapers mirror these conceptions, and thus 
analysis of their content may aid in the clarification of group 
viewpoints . 

Two dimensions along which groups might differ with respect to 
their conceptions of economic development issues were postulated. 
These were the need for survival by members of the groups, and the 
modal cognitive structures and processes of members of the groups. 
Several predictions of relative emphasis in newspaper coverage of 
development subject matters were made on the basis of these two 
cultural dimensions. 

Coverage by slum and elite papers in Greater Delhi, India, was 
compared. The hypotheses relating to the dimensions were generally 
upheld. Slum newspapers gave more attention to immediate relief 
for the extremely destitute, to economic questions affecting their 
survival (such as inflation, rent control, and taxes) , to a topic 
officially designated as urgent to their continued survival 
(family planning), and to small, local projects and concerns. 

Elite newspapers gave more attention to preservation of existing 
institutions and to cosmopolitan issues and concerns. 

The first of the two dimensions^ ' seeme d primary. That is, the 
survival potential of a topic seemed- moire important to its relative 
emphasis than the scale of the project or issue, or other aspects 
of modal cognitive structure and process. ■ \ 
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INTRODUCTION 

If economic development is to proceed in a democratic 
manner^ consent of all sectors of the populace is necessary 
Different sectors will^ however^ have different views of 
development • These views may differ not only as regards the 
final goals of the development process^ but also in the kinds 
of emphases and priorities given to different aspects of that 
process • If such differences are found to exist in a given 
community and their nature is carefully delineated^ achievement 
of the necessary degree of consensus may be facilitated. 

This paper represents a first step^ a drawing out of some 

of the differences between two major groups in the metropolitan 

area of Greater Delhi ^ India. The two .groups are the slum 
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dwellers and the elite. The method of detejnnining the views of 

these groups concerning development is content analysis of the 

newspapers circulating most widely among them. 

It has long been held that the content of the mass media 
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mirrors thexr audiences. A conservative newspaper^ for example^ 
will generally be found to have a conservative audience^ and a 
liberal newspaper a liberal audience (at least so long as there 
exists^ as in Delhi^ strong competition among newspapers). 
While the question of causality is not completely settled by 
any means ^ it does seem likely that it is much easier for the 
medium to change than the audience. If this is so^ the content 



of the mass media can be viewed as important indicators of 

prevailing values and attitudes of the media audiences. This 

is indeed the assumption underlying much of journalistic content 

analysis^ and^ forms, the basis for the use of the technique here. 

It is not held that there are no differences among the 

various newspapers circulating within each of the two groups 

under analysis here. Indeed^ wi thin-group differences were found 

among the newspapers analyzed in this study (although they will 
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not be examined here). It is expected^ however^ that there will 

be certain broad similarities across the newspapers of the two ' 
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groups. This finding also has support from previous study. 

Neither is it expected that: the mirror between newspaper 
and audience is of fine^ high quality^ reflecting with no 
distortion. Evidence is available that indicates that such a 
view would be mistaken.^ All that is contended here is that 
sufficient similarities exist to make the assumption a useful 
one^ despite bubbles and waves in the glass and patches where"^ 
the silvering is missing. 

Two types of needs on the part of individuals have been 
postulated as central to the images of development which will 
emerge from the analysis of newspaper content. These are the 
need for survival^ and the need for cognitive consistency. 
Following the theorizing of Goodenough^ an anthropologist 
centrally concerned with development^ it is held that both of 
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these needs are met in part through the customs of social groups. 
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Customs are defined as established modes of action and belief. 



They "are not developed to meet the needs of society^ but to meet 
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the felt needs of individuals." 

Survival is one of the most basic of all needs ^ but even it 
may become secondairy. This is possible when the involvement of 
the survival need is not evident to the individual actor^ or when 
a more highly valued need intervenes . It is assumed here that 
survival is_ a more highly valued need for most individuals at 
most times under most situations in the two groups under study ^ 
but that there are many situations in which the relation of 
individual elements of culture are apparently so distant from 
survival considerations that they are not brought into- play in a 
degree sufficiently strong enough to affect mass communication . 
behavior. 

In such situations f for questions of development where 
other strongly felt individual needs are not primary^ cognitive 
consistency becomes an important consideration for individual 
actors. Situations relating to deveD.opment must be woven into 
the web of culture, and considerable intra-societal variations 
can be expected in the process of construction of a new cognitive 
structure. These intra-societal variations will be revealed 
in the content of the mass media most commonly utilized by the 
various social groups. 



HYPOTHESES 



Prom the above theoretical structure a number of hypotheses 
concerning the differences between the newspapers of the slum 
dwellers and of the elite of Delhi have been postulated. These 
hypotheses all relate to cultural manifestations of two individual 
needs: the need for survival and the need for cognitive consistency. 

Firsts slum dwellers will be more concerned than members 
of. the elite about the following types of subjects: 

(a) Income and price level (inflation) because these 
subjects are more central to the continued survival 
of the slum dwellers. 

(b) Immediate relief for the extremely destitute — because 
these subjects are urgently important for a significant 
portion of the urban slum dwellers^ while never of a 
similar magnitude for members of the elite. 

(c) Topics which are officially designated as urgent to 
the continued survival of the slum dwellers — bodies 
making such designations are in large part composed of 
members of the elite ^ who thus disregard the topics 
personally. . . 

(d) Small ^ limited^ local projects — these are more congruent 

with the cognitive structures and processes of the slum 

dwellers than the elite ^ as the slum dwellers have few 

opportunities for realistic nxercise of cognitive modes 
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v^iich characterize projects of an opposite nature. 



On the other hand^ members of the elite will be more 
concerned than slum dwellers with the following; 

(a) Preservation in the main of the existing societal 
institutions — singe they are supporting the elite* 
This would be expected to be especially visible with 
regard to institutions in which the elite have almost 
complete control ^ as opposed to those in which control* 
is more widely shared. 

(b) Large ^ cosmopolitan^ extra-local concerns — such 
concerns are more congruent with the cognitive 
structures and processes of members of the elite. 

I ^ ^ 

These hypotheses will be evaluated with regard to a number of 
specific types of development subject matters. 

METHOD 

A content analysis of seven daily newspapers of Greater 
Delhi ^ India^ was carried. out in 1967. (See Table 1 for a list 
of the newspapers with language of publication and percentage 
of slum readers.) Definitions were m "de of the types of 



Table 1 goes about here 



development news to be coded in the newspaper content. Two 
pre-tests of the category scheme were carried out. Measures of 



TABLE 1 



READERSHIP OF DAILY NEWSPAPERS BY SLUM DWELLERS 
OF NEW DELHI, INDIA, WHO READ NEWSPAPERS REGULARLY 





Newspaper 


Language 


Readership 






(Percent of 
respondents) 


Slum newspapers 




• 


NavBharat Times 


^ Hif.di 




Hindustan 


Hindi 


Pr'atap 


Urdu 


10 


Mi lap 


Urdu 


10 


Hindustan Times 


English 


8 


Miscellaneous 




6 


Subtotal 




101^ 


Elite newspapers 






Times of India 


English 


b 


Statesman 


English 


0 


Subtotal 

« 




b 


Total 




100 
(N=208) 



a. Total is greater than 100 percent due to rounding, 
b* Less than one-half of one percent* 
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codincj reliability were computed during these pre-tests^ and 
during the final coding also^ to aid in improving category 
definition and to provide a means for evaluating the reliability 
of the final results. The level of coding reliability was 
judged acceptable for all categories reported here. 

The basic unit for the content analysis was the item^ e.g., 
the news story, editorial, letter to the editor. Each development 
subject matter was coded as present or absent for each item. Then 
the percentage of all items which contained each category of 
development news was computed for each type of newspaper, slum 
and elite. These percentages- form the basis for the slum-elite 
comparisons. See Appendix A for detailed figures. 

SAMPLE 

The sample of newspapers comprised all issues of seven 

Delhi newspapers published during the week of December 18-24, * 

1966. As seen in Table 1, the five sliam newspapers were those 

with the highest readership in a survey of slum dwellers executed 
13 

in late 1966. Neither of the two elite newspapers had as much 

as one-half of one percent readership in the slums, but both 

were nominated as the prestige papers of the metropolis by 

14 

business and goverxnnent leaders in Delhi. These two, newspapers 
also registered the greatest gain in readership from persons 
with less than a University degree to those with a University 



degree or more education in a readership survey of the general 

15 

public in Delhi during the first part of 1966. 

The time period was chosen because this was the only period 
when it was possible to obtain copies of all the newspapers. It 
was necessary to buy many of the slum newspapers on the day of 
publication^ and only the limited time period indicated was 
available for such purchases. These slim newspapers did not have 
files of back issues for sale. 



FINDINGS 

Hypotheses were generally supported/ although results 
could not be clearly interpreted for some categories wnich seemed 
to reflect both of the opposing ends of the survival continuum. 

More attention was given in slum papers than elite papers 
to prices and inflation / rent control/ taxes / and welfare payments. 
These findings are considered reflections of the greater 
centrality of such subjects for the continued survival of slum 
dwellers than of members of the elite. The latter can often 
escape taxes and minimize the effects of inflation/ while having 
no need for rent control or welfare payments. 

Two categories which it was thought would also fall under 
the Scime heading were demands for higher wages and for higher 
pensions. Greater attention was given these subjects by elite 



than slum newspapers, however • This may be an indication that 
the level of wages and pensions is crucial to the continued survival 
of the elite, as they may affect the amount of profit members of 
the elite can realize more than the earlier types of subjects* 

As expected, slum papers gave much more attention than 
elite papers to famine relief and distribution of clothes for 
the destitute. These two categories reflect the immediate 
survival needs of slum dwellers, while having a much more distant 
relationship to needs of .'le elite. 

Slum papers also gave more coverage, on a percentage basis, 
to family planning. This is one of the types of topics officially 
designated as urgent to the continued survival of the slum dwellers* 
While undoubtedly having much importance for the elite also, major 
governmental attention in this program was focused on memberc of 
the lower classes/ who form the overwhelming majority of the 
population. In addition, since the family planning policy was 
established by members of the elite, it might be expected that 
they would be less concerned with its immediate daily implications 
than those toward whom the policy was directed. Another reason 
for the expectation of greater slum coverage might be that it is 
in the objective interests of slum dwellers to have families as 
small as possible. This argument overlooks, however, the social 
security function of large families in societies such as India. 
While smaller families may be in the long->term interests of the 
slum dwellers/ there are also significant short-tem disadvantages* 



Also given more coverage in the s?^\m newspapers were 
government housing projects and local commercial activities. 
These are the type of small local projects which are congruent 
with the cognitive structure and processes of slum dwellers. 
Such .persons may also be led to take this orientation by the 
pressing need for immediate change in their environments. 

Elite newspapers gave more attention than slum papers to 
private banks ^ as would be expected under our hypothesis. Such 
banks are controlled by members of the elite ^ and are crucial 
to their position. This is illustrated by the furor over their 
proposed nationalization. 

More elite coverage was also given to a number of large ^ 
cosmopolitan^ extra-local projects and activities. Slum coverage 
was dominant^ however^ for a number of these projects or concerns^ 
contrary to expectations. 

Among the sxibjects give/, greater elite coverage were major 
physical projects in transportation and education^ land reform^ 
and exports. Slum papers^ on the other hand^ gave more attention 
to village development^ foreign aid^ and trade agreements. 

The slum papers' relatively extensive consideration of 
village development may reflect the. recent migration to Delhi 
slums of much of their population. If this were true^ however^ 
slum papers might have been expected to give more coverage to 
land reform^ too. Perhaps the explanation lies in the land 
reform program constituting a threat to the position of the elite ^ 
while the village development programs would not be such a threat. 
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Foreign aid and trade agreements were concerned in large part 
with imports of food grains for use in famine relief^ thus 
explaining the greater slum concentration on these topics. 

»■ 

DISCUSSION 

Two dimensions along which groups might differ with respect 
to their conceptions of economic development issues were 
postulated. These were the need fcr survival by members of the 
groups^ and the modal cognitive structure and processes of 
members of the groups. Several predictions of relative emphasis 
in newspaper coverage of, development subject matters were made 
on the basis of these two dimensions. 

Coverage by slum and elite papers in Greater Delhi ^ India^ 
was compared. The hypotheses relating to the dimensions were 
generally upheld. Slum newspapers gave more attention to immediate 
relief for the extremely destitute ^ to economic questions affecting 
their survival (such as inflatioi^^ rent control^ and taxes), to 
a topic officially designated as uifgent to their continued survival 
(family planning), and to small, local projects and concerns. 

Elite newspapers gave more attention to preservation of 
existing institutions and to cosmopolitan issues and concerns. 

The first of the two dimensions seemed primary. That is, 
the survival potential of a topic seemed more important to its 
relative emphasis than the scale of the project or issue, or other 
aspects of modal cognitive structure and process. 

er|c 



Content analysis of newspapers seems promising for indicating 
class differences in conceptions of development • The findings 
here have implications for governmental communications policies^ 
though hopefully not in the direction of promotion of the "false 
consciousness" of which Mann fotind indications in two advanced 
industrial societies. Rather it would be hoped that an appre- 
ciation of^ the factors underlying class differences in development 
coverage might lead to improved efforts on the part of both 
private and governmental communication organizations. In this 
way could lie broader support for efforts at directed social change. 
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APPENDIX A 

PERCENTAGE OF ITEMS 
CONTAINING SPECIFIC SUBJECT ' MATTERS 







Slum papers 


Elite papers 




(% of items) 


(% of items) 


Conunercial expansion 


1.2 ~ 


a 


Prices and inflation 


1.9 


0.7 


Village development 


0.8 


0.1 


Famine relief 


4.2 


3.6 


. Foreign aid 


2.1 


1.9 


Family planning 


0.6 


0.4 


Rent control 


0.1 


a 


Taxes 


0.8 


0.7 


Slum housing *~ ' ^ 


0.4 


0.3 


Distribution of clothes to destitute 0.3 


0.2 


Welfare payments 


0.2 


0.2 


Trade agreements 


0.2 


0.2 


Exports 


0.5 


. _b 
0.5 


Pension demands 


_a 


0.1 


Financial institutions 


0.2 


0.3 


Land refoann 


0.1 


0.3 


Educational physical projects 


1.0 


1.2 


Wage demands 


1.3 


1.6 


Transportation physical projects 


1.5 


1.8 




(N=4,191) 


(N=2,035) 



a. No items 

b. Difference concealed by rounding 
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